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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KBEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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A Testimony from the Monthly Mecting of | to espouse the cause of God in a public man- 
Philadelphia, concerning THomas Brown. |ner that day. The next day went to the 
He was born in Barking, in the county of| youth’s meeting at Kennet, which was to 

Essex, Great Britain, on the 1st of Ninth/ great satisfaction; my soul was so bended 

month 1696, came whilst young with his| towards the people, that I could scarcely 

parents intg this province, and lived some | leave them, being engaged in a stream of the 
time in this city, from whence he removed | ministry, to extol the divinity of that religion 
with them to Plumstead in Bucks county,|that is breathed from heaven, and which 
where he first appeared in the ministry ; some | arrays the soul of its possessor with degrees of 
years after which, he settled in this city. His| the divinity of Christ, and entitles them to an 
gift in the ministry was living, deep, and very | eternal inheritance; also introduces a lan- 
edifying ; and in the exercise thereof he was re-| guage, intelligible only to the converted souls 
markable fur an awful care, not to appear with-| which have access to a celestial fountain, 
out clear and renewed evidence of the motion of| which is no less than a foretaste of eternal 
life for that service: And though not a man of| joy, to support them in their journey towards 
literature, was often led into sublime matter, | the regions above, where religion has room to 
which was convincing and persuasive, in set-| breathe in its divine excellencies in the soul ; 
ting forth the dignity and excellence of the here it is instructed in the melody of that 

Christian religion, yet was very attentive harmonious song of the redeemed, where the 

that those heights should not detain him | morning stars sing together, and the sons of 

beyond his proper gift, but to close in and | God shout for joy. 

with the life, which made his ministry always| “1756, the 29th of the Eighth month, I 

acceptable to the living and judicious. | visited Gwynedd meeting, where in waiting 

Although he was not led to visit the churches | in nothingness before God, without seeking or 

in distant parts, yet was sometimes con-| striving to awake my beloved before the time, 

cerned to attend some of the neighboring} by degrees my soul became invested with 
meetings, of two of which he has preserved that concern that the gospel introduces, with 
some minutes, which being a lively descriptiov | an opening in these words: ‘I think it may 
of his concern of mind for the promotion of | conduce to my peace, to stand up, and engage 
the cause of truth, it is thought well to sub-|in a cause dignified with | immortality and 
join them here in his own words. crowned with eternal life.’ The subject 


“1756, Eighth month 9th, I went to Con- | raised higher and brighter until my soul was 





cord quarterly meeting, but found no cause! transported on the mount of God in degre»,. 
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and beheld his glory; where I was favored 
to treat on the exalted station of the re- 
deemed church which stands in the election 
of grace, where my soul rejoiced with trans- 
cendent joy and adored God. Returned 
home in peace.” 

His conduct and conversation was inno- 
cent and edifying, being much weaned from 
the world and the spirit of it. He was care- 
ful not to engage in worldly concerns so as to 
encumber his mind, and draw it off from 
that religious contemplation, in which was 
his chief delight; which happy state of mind 
he maintained to the last, as evidently ap- 
peared to those friends who were with him 
towards his conclusion ; to some of whom he 
expressed himself in the following manner, 
viz. : 

“T am fine and easy, and don’t know but 
what I may recover ; but if I should, I expect 
to see many a gloomy day, but nevertheless I 
am willing to live longer, if I might be a 
means of exalting religion, that the gift 
bestowed on me, might shine brighter than it 
hath ever yet done, or else I had abundance 
better go now; for I think I have shone but 
glimmeringly to what I might have done, had 
I been still more faithful; though I cannot 
charge myself with a presumptuous temper, 
nor wilful disobedience; but I can say, it 
has often happened with me, as with the poor 
man at the pool of Bethesda, whilst I was 
making ready another has stepped in. I am 
sensible that my gift has been different from 
some of my brethren; I have not been led so 
much into little things, but I am far from 
judging them. 

“T have often to pass through the valley 
of the shadow of death, and have experi- 
enced the possibility of a soul’s subsisting the 
fall space of forty days without receiving any 
thing, only living by faith and not by sight, 
provided they keep upon the foundation of 
convincement and conviction, and not turn 
aside to take a prospect of the world, and 
desire to draw their comfort from visibles ; 
they will be supported by an invisible yet 
invincible power; for he will be sure tu ap- 
pear, and when he doth appear at times, 
doth rend the veil from the top to the bottom, 
with an invitation,as Samuel used to say, 
(meaning Samuel Fothergill,) ‘Come u 
hither, and behold the bride the lamb’s 
wife ;’ then the soul will have to enjoy, and 
see things beyond expressing; my tongue can 
do little or nothing at setting it forth. The 
soul will be filled with holy admiration, and 
say, ‘ Who is she that looketh forth as the 
morning, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, 
and terrible as an army with banners.’ 

“ Although the soul has at times to behold 
‘the glory, splendor and magnitude of the 


the true church or spouse of Christ, yet those 
extraordinary sights are but seldom, not 
often: Though I havé had at times cause to 
espouse the cause of God, yet there are times 
that the soul is so veiled, and surrounded 
with temptations and fiery trials, and all out 
of sight, that I have wondered that I was 
made choice of ; but I have experienced, that 
they that would reign with Christ must suf. 
fer with him ; I never expect to get beyond it, 
while I am clothed with this clog of mortal- 
ity. 

“People may have a regular outside, and 
be diligent in attending meetings, and yet 
know little or nothing of it; for formality and 
externals are nothing; religion. is an internal 
subject, subsisting between Christ and the 
soul: I don’t confine it to our name, but 
amongst the different names there are, that 
my soul is nearly united to, who are in a 
good degree, I do believe, in possession of 
that religion which is revealed from heaven: 
And I am in the faith, that there will be 
them raised up, that will shine as bright stars, 
and religion will grow and prosper, and the 
holy flame rise to a greater height than it 
hath ever yet done, I can say with the holy 
apostle, ‘I have nothing to boast of, save my 
infirmities,’ yet thus much I venture to say, 
that if I die now, I die a lover of God and 
religion.” And after expressing a com- 
passionate sympathy with the poor afflicted 
churches up and down, concluded with this 
saying, “ Be of good cheer little flock, for 
greater is he that is in you, than he that is in 
the world.” 

In the sixty-first year of his age, he was 
seized with an apoplectic disorder, which 
gradually increasing, deprived him of life on 
the 21st of the Sixth month, 1757, and was 
interred in this city the next day. 

A descendant of Thomas Brown has 
forwarded for publication with the above 


the following additional account. 


The parents of Thomas Brown, at the time 
of his birth, resided within seven miles of 
London, in the county of Essex, and were 
wealthy, respectable people, and much devoted 
to good works. Whilst their children were 
all young, and after they had embraced the 
religious opinions of George Fox, they came 
out to Pennsylvania, near the time of the 
second visit of William Penn to this country 
in 1699, with a desire to promote the civ- 
ilization of the Indians of the Province, 
They received great kindness from the men 
of the forest, but do not appear to have im- 
pressed them with any desire to embrace 
the habits of civilization. Neither could 
the fatherly loving kindness of William Penn, 
(aided as he was in his noble philanthrope 
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purposes, by people of his own profession, 
who abandoned all the comforts of English 
life, to assist him in his labors of love on 
their behalf,) secure to them a quiet habi- 
tation in the land which gave them birth, 
and of which they were the original pos- 
sessors. No one of the assembled multitude 
at the time of the justly celebrated treaty, 
(of which our historian Samuel M. Janney 
gives so eloquent a description), under the 
great Klm tree at Kensington, could possibly 
have foreseen, that long before two hundred 
years had passed away, Pennsylvania would 
be left with scarcely any living represen- 
tatives of those tribes of peculiar people, 
whom William Penn was concerned to 
civilize, and of whom he declared, that “they 
believe in God and immortality, without the 
aid of metaphysics.” 

.Thomas Brown grew up in his father’s 
sequestered abode at Plumstead, remarkable 
for the urbanity of his temper and his fine 
natural abilities; but these advantages were 
not improved by much education owing to 
the small number of schools then in the 
country, and to the necessity binding on 
the emigrants to labor for their daily bread ; 
yet in after life he became one of the most 
eminent ministers of his time. 

His ministry is described in his own lan- 
guage, where, as we see in his memorial, he 
says of himself: “Iam sensible that my gift 
has been different from some of my brethren ; 
I have not been led so much into little things.” 
“I have experienced that they that would 
reign with Christ must suffer with him.” 
“People may have a regular outside, and be 
diligent in attending meetings, and yet know 
little or nothing of it, (that is suffering with 
Christ, in order to reign with him) for for- 
mality and externals are nothing.” 

The “charity which suffereth long and 
is kind,” an ingredient which promises to 
be needful to the children of men whilst in a 
state of mutability, is said by those who 
knew him well to have been ever present 
with him, but seems to have been nearly 
wholly wanting in some of his cotemporaries. 
A great and almost exclusive concern had 
commenced after the death of William Penn 
in 1718, in regard to those minor testimonies 
which, whilst they considered them merely aux- 
iliaries, vet felt themselves called upon to main- 
tain. These minor testimonies after the first 
converts to the faith had passed away increased 
in importance in the estimation of their survi- 
vors, and finally came to be regarded as amongst 
“the weightier matters of the law.” Austere 
simplicity in dress, the use of the plain lan- 
guage, a regular attendance of meetings, and 
a disregard of some conventional observances, 















but which, we must admit, do not of them- 
selves confer grace on those who practice 
them,) placed such friends in some meetings 
foremost in authority in matters of faith and 
discipline, and in certain instances led to testi- 


monies of disownment for non-conformity, 
which at this time could not be suffered to 
take place. Committees were likewise ap- 
pointed to visit members of the Society, and 
bear a testimony against superfluity of every 
description. These committees were called in 
derision by the disaffected, “ Reformation Com- 
mittees,” and the marks of their files, saws, 
and chisels, are still to be seen in the houses 
of old families, where chests of drawers, 
clocks, and looking glafees, had by their 
means been reduced to the desired standard. 

It appears on consulting a copy of one of 
the oldest Disciplinary Books of the Society, 
that much was left to the judgment of those 
in authority. The Discipline issued by 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, for Pennsyl- 
vania and the Jerseys, and held by adjourn- 
ments from the 21st to the 26th of 7th month, 
1719, expressly sets forth : “ Much more might 
be said as to the Necessity, Righteousness and 
Beauty of Church Discipline, but as this is 
chiefly to Friends and Elders established 
in their judgment concerning the same, it is 
the intent and desire of this Meeting to be as 
concise as possible.” 

The laws being thus defined as left to 
“Friends and Elders established in their 
judgment respecting the same,” they were 
occasionally administered after an_ inter- 
pretation of so much strictness and severity, 
that the Society came near making “ the law 
of God of none effect by its traditions.” 

We make no further comments on such 
proceedings, but may be allowed to rejoice 
that our lot has fallen on more genial times. 

The Friends who are now the represen- 
tatives of the great original principle pro- 
mulgated by George Fox and the testimonies 
which grew out of that principle, whilst they 
continue to advocate the simplicity which 
the truth sanctions, exercise forbearance to 
their youthful members, who, being Friends 
by birthright only, must be sometimes con- 
sidered as unconvinced persons, and cherished 
until the time for convincement arrives. 
Friends now also give their attention to the 
advocacy of individual rights, to extending 
the benefits of education to all classes, and to 
enlarging the “ metes and bounds,” of be- 
nevolence. In the contemplation of these 
grateful subjects, our hearts are filled with 
gratitude to the “ Giver of all good” that the 
efforts made to preserve Quakerism in the 
times of which we have written did not prove 
its destruction, but that it has survived them 


{things good enough in their several relations, | all, and still lives-may we not say even 
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in its genuine brightness and purity? For 
these favors let us adopt the language of the 
apostle when, on approaching Rome, “ the 
brethren came to meet him as far as Appii- 
forum; whom, when Paul saw, he thanked 
God, and took courage,” Let us also take 
courage, and hope for yet better days. 
Baltimore, 2d mo. 2ist, 1868. » A 


Constant prayer is, to keep the heart al- 
ways right towards God. Strive then, when 
you come from prayer, not to suffer your 
mind to be too much entangled with outward 
things, endeavoring to be totally resigned to 
the Divine Will; that God may do with you 
and yours according to his heavenly pleasure, 
relying on him as on a kind and loving Fath- 
er; and though you be taken up with your 
outward affairs, and your mind thereby pre- 
vented from being actually fixed on him, even 
then you will always carry a fire about you 


that will never go out, but which, on the} 


contrary, will nourish a secret prayer, that 
will be like a lamp continually lighted before 
the throne of God.— Gnide to True Peace. 





For Frien:ls’ Intelligencer. 
TO MOTHERS. 

Every day’s observation teaches us that the 
old saying, “ As the twig is bent so will the 
tree incline,” is as equally true of the infant 
mind as of the young plant. Early impres- 
sions, when stamped upon the yielding nature 
of achild by the loving hand of a conscien- 
tious mother, are like the water mark in a 
sheet of paper, which may be written over, 
and seemingly effaced by the dark lines of 
care and worldliness, yet will ever stand out 
bright and clear when illuminated by the 
pure light of early affection. 

The memory of the noble precepts in- 
stilled in the. youthful mind by a loving 
mother, never entirely fades out in after 
years, for they are “ written upon the heart 
as upon a rock, with a pen of iron.” A 
child’s future path in life, whether for good 
or evil, is usually determined by the character 
of the maternal influence it has received ; and 
it is a serious, as well as an inspiring thought, 
that in the gentle hands of a mother, an all- 
wise Providence has in a large measure placed 
the future happiness or misery of her off 
spring. 

intelligence is developed early, and long 
before it is able to talk, an infant can be 
made to understand a mother’s disapprobation 
of wrong doing. Even during these baby 
years she should embrace every opportunity 
to assist its budding intellect, and endeavor, 
by gentle and loving ways, to induce the ten- 
der affections:to cling round her heart, while 
with a firm, but gentle hand, she trains the 
mind to encounter the rude storms of life. 
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There is a fashion, which is fast growing 
into an almost universal custom, with the 
more wealthy classes, of placing young chil- 
dren under the exclusive care of hired nurses, 
These servants are usually without education 
or refinement, and are sometimes either de 
void of principle, or imbued with ignorant 
superstition. It cannot reasonably be ex. 
pected that these hired nurses should feel the 
same loving interest in their young charges, 
or recognize the high requirements of their 
position as moral teachers, as would a con- 
scientious and careful mother; and it seems 
to me that a parent is assuming a fearful re 
sponsibility, who thus deliberately delegates 
to another the great and holy trust which 
she has received trom her Heavenly Father. 

The health of such children often suffers 
mysterious interruptions, the causes of which, 
the parents, aided by the skill of the family 
physician, are entirely unable to discover, 
If the truth were known, these frequent, unae- 
countable attacks of illness would often be 
found to arise from the intentional neglect 
or culpable ignorance of those hired care- 
takers, whom the too confiding mother has 
placed in charge over her darlings. It is 
probable she has, by some subtle process of 
reasoning, deluded herself into the belief that 
as money can procure almost anything, it can 
also purchase for her children the cure and 
love which the mother’s heart only should 
give, but which the requirements of custom 
or of fashion leave her no time to bestow. 

I am aware that the objection will be 
raised by some, that a good housewife can- 
not spare the time to attend personally to her 
children at all hours. To this I would reply, 
that I can very readily understand that an 
active and thorough mistress of a house will 
ever find sufficient occupation to keep her 
time well employed ; and if, in addition, she 
attempts to keep up with the round of social 
pleasures, she will find very little opportunity 
to devote to the immediate care of her chil- 
dren. But I believe that the conscientious 
fulfilment of the God-given duty of person- 
ally training and caring for her children is of 
more real importance than either house or 
society. Yet it appears to me that it is not 
impossible to discharge her parental duties 
properly, and at the same time keep her house 
in comfortable order, and enjoy the company 
of her friends. . 

There is never a time when a child is more 
susceptible of good influences than when re- 
tiring for the night, and a truly conscientious 
mother should always make it a point to ac 
company her children to their bed-chamber, 
that her voice may be the last to bid them 
good night, and her kiss the seal of their in- 
nocent slumber. Then, too, children are ac- 
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customed at such times to talk over the oc- 
eurrences of the day, and it often happens 
that, under the quiet influence of the hour and 
Jace, 2n important moral lesson can then be 

t enforced. It sometimes chances dur- 
ing that peaceful transition period between 
wakefulness and sleep, that the young mind 
becomes charged with aprecocious, intellectual 
activity, which causes the child to ask start- 
ling questions about its Creator, the laws of its 
being, and other seemingly abstruse subjects. 

If these first timid explorations into the 
realms of thought are addressed to an igno- 
rant or thoughtless servant, they will usually 
be repelled by an impatient exclamation or 
perhaps ridicule, or else the child will be 
misinformed by a careless or superstitious an- 
ewer, and the little seeker after knowledge is 
either thrown back upon itself, or has the 
current of its thoughts diverted into an evil 
channel. How different, perhaps, would be 
the result upon its after life, if its first hesitat- 
ing steps on the road to knowledge were met 
and encouraged by the tender and loving 
sympathy of an intelligent mother. 

But “a word to the wise is sufficient.” A1- 
ready have I written much more upon this 
important subject than I at first intended ; 
but it is one which for years has claimed my 
most serious consideration. 

I desire that mothers should be awakened to 


the great importance of this subject, that they 
might feel the very weighty responsibility 
which devolves upon them, and, realizing the 
sacredness of their trust, that they might earn- 
etly seek for right direction in the fulfilment 
of this duty towards those whom God has en- 


trusted to their care. Then would their chil- 
dren in later life “rise up and call them 
blessed.” A Morser. 


stolen 

There is a true law, a right reason, con- 
gruous to nature, pervading all minds, con- 
stant, eternal; which calls to duty by its 
commands, and repels from wrong-doing by 
its prohibitions: and to the good, does not 
command or forbid in vain, while the wicked 
are unmoved by its exhortations or its warn- 
ings. This law cannot be annulled, super- 
seded, or overruled. No senate, no people, 
can loose us from it; no jurist, no interpreter, 
can explain it away. It is not one law at 
Rome, another at Athens; one at present 
another at some future time; but one law 
perpetual and immutable, it extends to all 
nations and all times, the universal sovereign. 
Of this law, the author and giver is God. 
Whoever disobeys it flies from himself, and 
by the wrong thus done to his own nature, 
even though he should escape every other 
form of punishment, incurs the heaviest pen- 
alty.— Cicero. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

As the subject of music is before the So- 
ciety of Friends, I feel as though I would 
like to give my views. It is in the evening 
of life with me now, and I must soon pass 
away ; and these sentiments are so deeply im- 
pressed upon my mind,I feel it would be 
wrong to keep them to myself. he re is 
nothing that I desire more fervently than a 
just, a right and a true knowledge of Truth, 
and to appreciate and obey its dictates. 

I cannot think that music in itself is sinful, 
for it can be used for good purposes. Our 
beneficent Creator has given us many things 
to please and gratify the senses and cheer 
life’s pathway, which would prove as bless- 
ings if they were properly used and not 
abused. If by excessive use they exclude 
that which would be more beneficial in after 
years, or prevent a necessary preparation for 
immortality and eternal life, then ‘they 
become sinful. Therefore we need the same 
wisdom from on High that gave them for our 
enjoyment, to direct us in their use. Music 
soothes the infant—soothes the troubled 
spirit—and what is called sacred music in- 
spires the mind with devotional feelings and 
praise to the Father of all our mercies and 
benefits; and I do not find that it is prc- 
hibited in the Scriptures, as they used in 
olden time to sing praises to God with 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, and 
with instruments of music; and we read that 
when Jesus ate the passover with his disci- 
ples, they sang an hymn, and went up into 
the Mount of Olives. No doubt it was a 
hymn of praise and thanksgiving. “ Na- 
ture’s laws are God’s laws;” and we have the 
joyful song of birds through the summer days, 
and in the still evening hour, when all else 
is hushed in silence, the melody of insects is 
heard ; and I could never listen to chem with- 
out grateful acknowledgments to Him who 
gave us life, and designs that life to be happy. 

But in our meetings for worship, with our 
manner, music would be very inappropriate. 
“God is a spirit, and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth ;” 
and when we meet together to hold commu- 
nion with the Father, we need no vocal 
sounds, as he understands our thoughts afar 
off, and can answer our silent supplication as 
well as if audibly spoken; but there are many 
who need to be ministered unto, and our 
Heavenly Father, in bis abundant mercy and 
tender compassion, has qualified some to pro- 
claim the “glad tidings of the gospel of 
peace ;” and if such would be faithful, their 
light would increase till it would be not only 
as the light of the sun at midday, but of seven 
days. This is the promise, and Jesus said to 
his faithful followers, that greater things than 
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he did they should do; and if the true dis- 
ciples of the present day were concerned to 
journey forward, light would break forth 
more and more, and they would be enabled 
to gather fresh manna, not only for themselves, 
but to feed the flock. God is love, and they 
that dwell in God, dwell in love one -with 
another, and will be true helpers one to 
another, as they have ability given them. 
And there is need of spiritual elders, that are 
qualified from on High, as true ministers of 
the gospel, for their office is as sacred ; and no 
human understanding can appoint or qualify 
them to be co-workers with the ministers, to 
help build up the waste places, and heal 
the breaches, and call the wanderer back to 
the true fold. The principles we profess are 
founded upon the rock, and that rock is 
Christ; and we can go no higher, but we can 
increase in grace and in the knowledge of the 
truth. Much more might be said, and wisely 
too, but I have given my views as briefly as 
possible, and in that love which never dies. I 
submit them, trusting that our beloved So- 
ciety will be clothed in the garments of right- 
eousness, and be as a light to the world, and 
glorify God on earth as he is glorified in 
Heaven. , 


pstenesssiillilieeanianianed 

Suretyship hath undone many of good es- 
tate, and shaken them as a wave of the sea; 
mighty men hath it driven from their houses, 
so that they wandered among strange nations. 

For Frienas Intelligencer. 
MUSIC. 

In reply to the query, “ Whether the So- 
ciety of Friends ever bore a testimony against 
music, and in what that testimony consisted,” 
the following extracts are offered. Those of 
individuals might be increased to a great 
number, similar to Thomas Story’s, from his 
journal in 1689. “ When it pleased the Most 
High, by the infusion of his own goodness, to 
reveal in me the Son of his love, even his 
wisdom and power, by whom he designed and 
effected all things, then I was taught to fear 
him, then I was taught to love him ; then, O 
then, and not aright till then, was my soul 
instructed and informed indeed. I put off 
my usual airs, my jovial actions and address, 
and laid aside my sword, which I had worn, 
not through design of injury, or fear of any, 
but as a modish and manly ornament. I 
burnt, also, my instruments of music, and di- 
vested myself of the superfluous parts of my 
apparel, retaining only that which was neces- 
sary, or deemed decent.” 

From the printed book of Discipline, (New 
York) 1716. “ Advised, that a watchful care 
be taken to prevent Friends’ children, and 
these professing Truth, from going to, or be- 
ing concerned in, stage plays, lotteries, music 
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and dancing; and that such also be dealt 
with as run races, on horseback or on foot, 
lay wagers, or use any kind of gaming, or 
vain sports or pastimes, for our time passeth 
swiftly away, and our pleasures and delights 
ought to be in the law of the Lord.” 

From John Rutty’s Treatise on Christian 
Discipline, 1746: “This people entirely dis. 
use and condemn as unlawful, vain sports, 
and what are called pastimes.” . . . “ Many 
of them seem to be genuine inventions of the 
policy of Satan, to stifle the voice of God's 
witness to the souls of men, and divert them 
from a due attention to its holy calls. The 
following recreations have always been held 
by this people to be of this sort, viz., gaming, 
dancing, music meetings, the use of songs 
tending to debauch the mind, frequenting 
play houses, horse races, &e.” 

John Gough, in his history of the people 
called Quakers, on the subject of sports and 
diversions, says, “ A people honestly directing 
their researches after pure religion, and the 
first principles of Christianity, could not be 
long in discerning the inconsistency of vain 
sports and diversions, such as theatrical ex- 
hibitions, horse racing, dancing, musical en- 
tertainments, cards, dice, and other species of 
gaming, with the precepts of the gospel, to 
which they are diametrically opposite in their 
root and origin, nature and tendency.” “ For 
these and other reasons they thought it their 
duty to disuse vain sports themselves, bedr 
their testimony against them, and make 
it a point of communion and an object of 
discipline, that their members should refrain 
the attendance thereof, or be dealt with as 
transgressors.” 

Thomas Clarkson, in his Portraiture of 
Quakerism, 1806, says: “ Dancing and the 
diversions of the field have been proscribed. 
Music, novels, the theatre, and all games of 
chance, of every description, have been for 
hidden.” Vol 1, page 37, speaking of George 
Fox says, ‘* He declaimed against all sorts of 
music.” He and his followers were of opin- 
ion that music could not be admitted in a 
system of pure Christianity. The modern 
Quakers have not differed from their prede- 
cessors on this subject, and therefore musi¢ 
is understood to be prohibited throughout the 
Society at the present day.” 

In extracts from the minutes of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, 1850, after other judicious 
remarks, they say: “ Looking to the Holy 
Head and Pattern of the Christian Chureh, 
and to her early followers, we find no precept 
or example to sanction that waste of time 
and dissipation of mind, which attend the use 
of music, and other vain amusements.” 
“The testimony of our Society on this subject 
was first raised when the sun of the Gospel 
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day shone upon it in meridian brightness ; 
yhen what are now by some called ‘ little 
things,’ were seen in that light, to be greatly 
destructive of true peace and happiness. Ex- 

rience abundantly confirms their views. 
Phe watchmen on our walls have remarked 
that children who have been indulged in 
music, generally manifest, when they grow 
up, Opposition to other of our testimonies, 
and that there appears no way more direct 
to lead them out of the Society than such in- 
dulgence.” 

New York Discipline says, ‘ Friends are 
not to attend stage plays, horse races, places 
of music and dancing, or other places of di- 
version,” although we are too weak to put 
our Discipline in practice. The following was 
the judgment of 1854: 

“This Meeting has been brought under ex- 
acise by learning that some of our members 
have introduced piano fortes into their 
families, and that the children ofsome Friends 
are being instructed in the art of music. 

“Tt isthe judgment of this Meeting, that as 
these practices are contrary to our Discipline, 
ad are calculated to draw the mind away 
from an attention to matters pertaining to 
our highest interests, and to lead into other 
indulgences that are contrary to the spirit of 
our Christian profession, we feel our minds 
drawn earnestly to desire Friends faithfully to 
follow the pointings of Truth, which we be- 
lieve would lead out of these practices. 

A FRrienp. 
tee 

We should give up our whole existence 
unto God, from the strong and positive con- 
vietion, that while we are faithfully endeav- 
oring to follow him, the occurrence of every 
moment is agreeable to his immediate will 
and permission, and just such as our state re- 
quires. This conviction will make us resigned 
in all things; and accept of all that happens, 
not as from the creature, but as from God 
himself— Guide to True Peace. 

a: estas 


LOVE OF TRUTH. 


The love of truth is a sure foundation of 
true greatness and goodness. It may cost a 
man dearly sometimes; yet nothing, if he 
holds steadily to it as a possession, will 
bring him so large and noble a return. “Buy 
truth and sell it not.” To hate a Jie and all 
wilful deception and duplicity, at every 
cost, is to buy the truth in this sense. It will 
be said, that is a matter of course with every 
honest man. But is it so with all who pass 
for men of honor and honesty? It is not, 
perhaps, always right or proper that our 
conduct should be marked with that perfect 
transparency that should make our pur- 
poses as intelligible to enemies as to friends. 


But that man will never lose in the long 
run who leans to the side of treating 
all men as friends and truthful until he 
finds some reason to distrust them. He 
who lets all his conduct be marked with 
simplicity, candor and perfect sincerity, who 
never deceives, never tells a lie, and never im- 
plies one, nor acts deceptively, may subject 
himself thereby to momentary inconveni- 
ences, but will soon find that degree of weight 
attached to his‘name and his word that is 
worth the cost a hundred times over. Some 
men have a way of obtaining almost every- 
thing they desire by a sort of finesse. Even 
where their ends are good, and could be more 
easily brought about by the simple force of 
truth and directness, there will yet be a 
duplicity and complication about their means 
that destroys confidence in their ultimate 
bearing and purpose, that de‘eats the whole, 
or lowers reliance in their character. 

Truth is the exorcist of ambiguity and 
doubt. There is positive truth to be sought 
as well as falsehood to be shunned. To buy 
truth in this sense is to have a real love 
and reverence for facts or principles in all 
their exactness. To search out what is hid- 
den, to decide what is controverted and 
doubtful, to know what before has been un- 
known, is the work of the lives of many, 
and noble work too. It will cost much labor 
and thought where the superficial cover 
their ignorance with ambiguous phrases or 
idle words, yet this sort of love of truth 
is the basis of all our progress in science, 
and among the highest glories of man’s 
intellectual nature. A French  astrono- 
mer observed a slight variation in_ the 
motions of the planet Uranus, and by 
long calculations he proved in his study that 
there must be another planet, and what its 
size must be, and what its distance, and its 
motions, and its place, and when the attention 
of other astronomers was thus turned to the 
right, a new world was found hundreds of 
times larger than our own. 

Truth is also capable of becoming the ex- 
orcist of error from the heart and _ life. 
Many love truth speculatively, and in theory, 
but real truth is a thing capable of being 
lived up to, and without this every man’s own 
life becomes a gigantic falsehood. To buy 
the truth is to act up to the light vouchsafed 
us, while the many persist in acting upon old 
and erroneous principles known to be false. 
To conform the life to all known truth, 
studiously, resolutely, and at any price, is a 
rare and costly virtue. 

The love of truth in all of these character- 
istics is a most precious excellence. It gives 
to those who posssess it a noble confidence 
and strength that none others possess. Those 
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who love any thing else more than they love 
truth walk in constant doubt. They are 
always hunting for arguments instead of veri- 
ties, they may be confident and bluster, but 
they are never satisfied. But he who supreme- 
ly loves truth feels that he cannot seriously 
err on any matter that it is really important 
for him to be rightly assured of. Indeed, the 
conscientious and earnest pursuit of truth will 
shed light on a thousand practical difficulties, 
the way out of which is not otherwise to be 
discovered. The man who habitually makes 
truth the guide of his life, becomes gifted 
with a superior wisdom and an instinctive 
apprehension of his proper course. A true 
instinct guides him right and puts him on 
the road to great discoveries, while the 
trifler, temporizer, doubter and cowardly 
man can see no light and get no direction, 
but is left in the hour of peril like Saul when 
he consulted the witch of Endor, unanswered 
by prophets, and a prey to the idlest super- 
stitions. Idleness, prejudice and cowardice 
are three great foes to the truth-loving 
spirit. But on the other hand, a spirit of in- 
dependent inquiry and of practical obedience 
to known duty are the best of guides, conduct- 
ing men safely through mysteries only thus to 
be penetrated successfully —Philada. Ledger. 
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ONTH 2], 1868. 


Menta Cutture.—A new school law for 
the District of Columbia, lately introduced into 
the House of Representatives, which proposes 
to be “a model for the common schools of the 
nation,” contains a clause making it obligatory 
on parents to send their children to school for 
a certain period, and placing the responsibili- 
ty of: their absence upon the parents. The 
ordinary school laws have been rendered in- 
effective for want of the co-operation of those 
whom they were designed to benefit. Some 
of the most earnest and intelligent among our 
public-spirited men have labored to remedy 
the defect. The compulsory system is advo- 
cated by many friends of education who feel 
that the general weal demands that their ef- 
forts be no longer thwarted “by unwise pa- 
rents and truant children.” 

In Germany, where this system has been 
tested for years, we are told that it has been 
found effective, “and has contributed largely 
to their national boast of having the best 
school system in the world.” 


Education is properly considered among the 
most important subjects that demand atten. 
tion. If we do not encourage it, we fail to 
avail ourselves of one of the most efficient 
promoters of virtue and happiness. 


In dotting down our own reflections in re. 
lation to it, we presume not to offer new views, 
or to’say. anything which has not been better 
expressed by others. But it is our belief that 
many parents, even in the Society of Friends, 
are not aware of the value of the knowledge 
lost by neglecting to embrace the opportuni. 
ties afforded them for the cultivation of the 
intellectual faculties. These were given for 
the purpose of elevating the mind above the 
grovelling and sensual pursuits which are in- 
dulged in by those who have no higher aim 
than self-gratification. We know that literary 
acquirements, separately considered, will not 
accomplish this great end; and therefore the 
moral training which devolves upon guar. 
dians of youth should not be overlooked. 
A word to parents upon this point. In some 
cases, paternal interest seems not to extend 
beyond the comfortable clothing and feeding 
of the children, and giving them a very 
limited literary education. Engaged in the 
accumulation of worldly treasures, there ap- 
pears to be no time for turning the heart 
towards the little ones, to nurture in their in- 
fantile minds the germs of true nobility and 
virtue—no leisure to check the growth of co 
vetousness, revenge and _ selfishness, and to 
transplant as from their own breasts the genial 
buds of generosity, brotherly kindness and 
love. There is a family duty that embraces 
the physical, intellectual, moral and social 
training of all the members, With reference to 
the full and perfect development of the varied 
powers which make the perfect man. In 4 
household where this union exists, we find 
means sought to cultivate that which is use 
ful, combined with beauty, purity and love. 
Health is considered, and care extended, that 
the physical laws of our being should be un- 
derstood and not violated. The intellectual 
culture and moral growth are advanced with 
the earnestness of a true life; and in the do 
mestic enjoyment of such families is found & 
sure protection against evil associations and 
places of vain amusements. No scenes are 
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dearer than those in which members of a 
family share each other’s confidence—where 
the young and the old exchange their inmost 
feelings, and their hearts are opened by mu- 
tual sympathy. , 

A pious mother’s influence will be felt 
without a word being spoken. The subduing 
effects upon her household will be more potent 
and steady than the most strenuous zeal for 
the right, unaccompanied by the spirit of love 
and forbearance. 

If, happily, father and mother unite in 
throwing around them a halo of purity, the 
work will be more complete. The two being 
agreed as to the things which they ask, the 
blessing will be enriched by mutual faith. 
The best directed efforts, however, sometimes 
fail, and parents are obliged to mourn over 
blighted hopes and wounded affections. But 
let not such “ sorrow as those without hope”— 


having done what they could, let them leave |. 


the rest to Him who regards even the rebel- 
lious with an eye of compassion, and who, in 
his adorable mercy, often rescues the wan- 
derer “as a brand from the burning.” 


ae 

Marriep, on the 27th of Second month, 1863, 
with the approbation of Pilesgrove Monthly Meet 
ing, at the residence of the bride’s parents, William 
and Hannah T. Borton, Woodstown, Salem Co., 
N. J., Henry Lrppincorr to Racuet M. Boros, both 
ofthe same Meeting. 

Marriep, on Fifth-day, the 5th of Third month, 
1868, according to the order of the religious Society 
of Friends, Nataan Corkran, of North-West Fork 
Monthly Meeting, Maryland, to Paese A. Pennock, 
of Kennett Monthly Meeting, Penna. 


~~ ee 


Diep, at his residence, Buckingham, Bucks Co., 
Pa., on the morning of Third month 13th, Joseru 
Broapuvrst, in his 75th year. 

—, at his residence, in Logansport, Indiana, 
on the 27th of First month, Perer AnpeEnsoy, in his 
67th year. 

——, at the residence of his daughter, Mary G. 
Pratt, on the 7th of Second month, 1868, Narway 
Lewis, in his 86th year; a member of Goshen Month- 
ly Meeting, Penna. 

—, at his father’s residence, Drumore, Laneas- 
ter Co., Pa., on the 22d of Second month, 1868, 
Wituiam Tennis, aged 25 years and 3 months. 

—, on the 26th of Second month, Josepa Da- 
VENPORT, an elder of Baltimore Monthly and Eastern 
District Preparative Meeting, in the 77th year of his 
age. His loss is deeply felt, and his example such 
a8 to leave the impression—follow me as I have en- 
deavored to follow Christ. 

——, on the Ist of Third month, at the residence 
of Joseph Paiater, in Fairfax Co., Va., Estier | 
Hayes, widow of Mordecai Hayes, formerly of Ches- | 
ter Co. Her remains were laid in Friends’ burying 
ground at Woodlawn, where a meeting was held on | 
the occasion, | 


Diep, on the 20th of First month, 1868, at his 

re-idence in Mount Pleasant, Aaron Kester, in the 
8ls' year of his age; a member of Fishing Creek 
Monthly and Particular Meeting. 
, at his residence, near Lincoln, Loudon Co., 
Va., on the 20th of the Second month, at 1 o’clock, 
P. M., YarpLey TayLor, aged 73 years; a member 
of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 26th of Second month, 1868, Lyp1a 
Boyce, of Danby, Vt., aged 78 years. She has been 
a member of Danby Monthly Meeting from her child- 
hood, and will be very much missed. 

, On the 8th inst., Jesse H., son of James and 
Mary E. Childs, of Gwynedd, in the 23d year of his 
age. 











, on Second day, the 9th inst., Crement Ac- 
TON, in the 7lst year of his age; a member of Salem 
Mouthly Meeting, N. J. 

——, at her residence in Poughkeepsie, on the 
2d of Third month, Lypia, wife of Aaron Frost, 
aged 74 years. During her protracted illness, it was 
manifest to all whose privilege it was to be with her, 
that her dependence was not placed upon the arm 
of flesh, but on that unseen Arm of ‘‘ Power,’’ which 
was around and underneath. This was her support 
in all the afflictions and weaknesses which her frail 
tabernacle for many years endured with Christian 
patience and fortitude, cheerfully bearing her own 
burden, to encourage the drooping spirits of others. 
May her exemplary life and her excellent counsel, 
while on a sick and dying bed, induce others to 
strive to follow her, as she followed Christ. 


————— on 





FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 

Third month 24th. Lecture by Dr. Jos. Tomas. 
Subject, ‘‘ Women’s Rights, or Female Education.’ 
tntaicinstaaalliiiiniaiia 

The security that follows long continued 
prosperity is often the occasion of men’s de- 
struction, ‘as it leads them to neglect the neces- 
sary means of protection. 


aaenceentaifitin man 
LETTER FROM A TEACHER AMONG THE 
FREEDMEN. 
AtLanta, Jan. 14th, 1868. 

The barrel arrived the day after Christmas, 
when we had closed the schools for one week’s 
yacation. Owing to severe storms, we had to 
delay opening the schools for two weeks, but 
as soon as I was able I distributed the con- 
tents of your barrel, and of a box sent by the 
Ladies’ Union Aid of Philadelphia. But on 
account of bad walking and rough weather, 
many little ones were absent. ‘To such I sent 
their portion, and for days after there was 
almost a constant ringing of our door-bell, 
—some one coming to send a “Thankee 
ma’am” to the kind ladies who sent them 
their nice hood, gloves, dress, &c., &e.—what- 
ever their portion may have been. I cannot 
tell you how much those things were appre- 
ciated, nor how happy those poor children 


| all looked in their new presents. 


The next Sabbath, although it Was a cold, 
rough day, as I went to Sabbath-school and 
church, the beautiful little hoods could be 
seen coming in every direction, and I thought, 
as they greeted me with a smile and a 
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“Howdy,” I had never seen them looking as oe Sa ae 
happy as then.” THE “WALLED LAKES” OF IOWA. 
Vhen they saw the box of ginger-snaps,| “From time to time, during the last ten op 
many remarks were made as to what lady | fifteen years, the public have been treated tp 
had sent them; whether she had used all her | accounts of the so-called walled lakés of north 
flour, and molasses, &c., &c. I believe they | ern Iowa one of them being situated in Wright 
finally concluded, as there were so many, she | and the other in Sac county, and almost eve 
must have sent them all she had, and| writer seems to have entertained the belief 
“spected” she must have used all her molas-| that the ‘walls’ were the work of human 
ses and flour. hands, and those were the hands of'a departed 
I think I told you in a former letter of | race of men who, ages ago, inhabited that re 
a few I hoped would make teachers? Well,| gion. While making examinations of the 
I met with better success than I had hoped | peat marshes of that part of the State during 
to; and at seven o’clock on the morning of the | the past season, I had excellent opportunities 
2d of First month, I set out with five girls and | to examine both of the lakes just named, ag 
one boy (all fatherless, and some of them or- | well as others of the same character, fourteen 
phans) between fourteen and eighteen years | in number, of which the following is the list: 
of age. We arrived in Chattanooga a few 1. Clear Lake, Cerro Gordo county. 2 
minutes after four, where we found an ambu- | Rice Lake, Worth county. 3. Silver Lake, 
lance with four mules to take us up the moun- | Worth county. 4. Bright’s Lake, Worth coun- 
tain. We reached the top soon after seven|ty. 5. Crystal Lake, Hancock county. 6. 
o’clock. The moon shone bright and clearly. | Eagle Lake, Hancock county. 7. Lake Ed- 
As we ascended them ountain and looked | ward, Hancock county. 8. Lake Mary, Han- 
down upon the quiet valley beneath us, the | cock county. 9. Lake Flora, Hancock coun- 
view was fearfully grand. The thoughts of] ty. 10. Owl Lake, Humboldt county. 11. 
my heart went up in gratitude to our Father | Lake Gertrude, Wright county. 12. Lake 
for thus permitting poor feeble me to be an| Cornelia, Wright county. 13. Elm_ lake, 
instrument in His hands for influencing these | Wright county. 14. ‘Wall Lake,’ Wright 
young minds, and leading them from the} county. 15. Twin Lakes, Calhoun county. 
depths of poverty dnd ignorance to the foun- | 16. ‘ Wall Lake,’ Sac county. 
tain of knowledge, and, I pray and trust, to Almost every one of these lakes presents 
the fountain of truth and grace. They are|the same phenomena, and is just as worthy 
all children of praying parents. I met them | the name of ‘walled lake,’ as those are concern- 
when they were refugees from the homes ing which so much has been said. They vary 
they loved. They go to these schools as| from half a mile to five miles in length, some 
charity scholars. They had not one whole | of which are beautiful little sheets of water, 
garment, and I had considerable trouble in| but others are so grown up with wild rice and 
getting clothing for them, but through the | rushes that they are quite uninteresting in ap- 
kindness of friends, I was able to give each | pearance, and all of them are shallow. The 
one a change. region where most of them exist has a gentle, 
It was late when I retired that night; and | undulating surface, and the depressions be- 
I lay a long time awake thinking of the many | tween the numerous rounded elevations not 
strange events of the last five years. Five | communicating so freely with each other as 
years ago I could not cross the Ohio river.| the depressions in well drained regions do, 
Then, with a military pass, I was permitted | many of them have become occupied by peat 
to goto Nashville; and now, in the very midst | marshes and small lakes, which drain into the 
of rebeldom, a gentlemanly superintendent upper branches of the rivers that rise in or 
(an officer of the rebel army) favors me, a | flow through that region. 
Yankee, with a free pass over their State| The ‘ walls,’ or, more properly, embank- 
R. R., for myself and six young persons, | ments, are really very interesting natural ob 
from Atlanta to Chattanooga, and myself jects, and it is not surprising that they have 
from Chattanooga back to Atlanta. ‘And | attracted some attention. They vary much 
here I go when and where I please, and am | in height and width, as well as in the materials 
not only permitted to go, but am kindly, cor- | which compose them; sometimes they are 
dially treated by all. Sometimes it seems | principally of boulders, but more often of 
more like a dream than a reality. I appre- | sand, gravel and earthy material thrown out 
ciate such kindness, and, though surrounded | of the bed of the lake. In many instances 
by many rebellious spirits, I thank God that | where a peat marsh extends out like an arm 
there are some true men in the South and | of the lake, it is entirely separated from tt 
some true men in the North, and that, helping | by an embankment of turf thrown up by the 
éach other, the right will finally prevail. same agency, but of turf, because that, and 
Thy friend, H.N.P. |no other material, was within reach of the 
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ie. These turf embankments sometimes 
have a growth of willows upon them, and 
jave been called beaver dams; but beavers 
gever attempt to dam still waters. They dam 
nmning streams to obtain ponds of still water. 
These turf embankments very much resemble 
the material thrown out ofa ditch in draining 
s marsh, but their origin is unmistakable. 
When the embankments are composed princi- 
pally of boulders, they are usually thrown up 
fom two to four feet high, and from five to 
fifteen feet wide, and imbedded in sand, grav- 
dand earth, the outside of the embankment 
hing usually as steep as the inner or lake 
ade; and the latter often faintly resembles an 
urlificial levee. Although they sometimes have 
adegree of regularity, the boulders which com- 
pse them are never arranged jn any order, 
wr is there an appearance of any work of art 
upon them. 

The water in these lakes is almost always 
lw in the latter part of the year, and the 
frosts of winter still further reduce the actnal 
depth, so that very little unfrozen water re- 
mains in some of them. This is often known 


to be the case, and only a few winters ago 
arly all the fish of Wall lake, in Wright 
county, were killed by that means. ° 
It is evident that wherever the ice became 
frozen to the bottom of the lake, it would 
freeze fast to, and in many instances inclose 
the boulders and gravel which were strewed 


upon the bottom. Now when spring returned, 
the ice being raised by the rains and melting 
mows, would be varried with its burdens to 
the high water shore by the prevailing wind. 
Let this process be repeated year after year, 
fom age to age, and it is evident that all the 
boulders within reach of the ice would be 
taken up and carried to the shore, and left 
exactly where the force of the ice ceased to 
act. Added to this, the almost constant dash- 
ing of the waves against the beach during the 
warmer parts of the year would have the 
diect of carrying out large quantities of 
gravel and sand, which would completely 
imbed the boulders. There is also another 
cause which doubtless assisted more than any 
other in giving the embankments their defi- 
nite form, 

The whole surface of these lakes freezes up 
almost simultaneously, and to a considerable 
depth. Now the natural expansion of a solid 
cake of ice, from half a mile to five in diame- 
ler, has, as every one knows, enormous power, 
quite equal to any amount required to throw 
Up any and all the boulders we find in the 
embankments, or crowd them quickly against 
the steeper shores. No natural force would 
bring them back again, and the annual repeti- 
tion of the forces above referred to affords suf- 
ficient explanation of the phenomena. 


It may be thought by some that the pro- 
cesses described would be too slow to produce 
the results which we see, but slowness is quite 
in keeping with the mightiest operations of na- 
ture. ‘The mills grind slowly, but they grind 
exceeding fine. 

The shores of Crystal Lake show two sets 
of embankments, showiug that at a remote 
period the lake oceupied a higher level, and 
that its surface was lowered by the deepening 
of its outlet, when the second embankment 
was formed. 

Seeing, then, that the origin of these em- 
bankments can be accounted for by the ac- 
tion of natural forces alone, it is difficult to 
understand how any one could suppose the 
human hand had anything to do with their 
construction. 


“] HATED LIFE.” 
Ecel. ii. 17. 
BY CARRIE A. SPALDING. 
I looked upon its sadness and its sorrow ; 
Its hidden snares; 
Its days of darkness, with no brighter morrow; 
Its fields of tares. 


Its earthly hopes in broken fragments ending ; 
Its drooping flowers ; 

Its sudden grief, our very heart-strings rending 5 
Its wasted powers. 


Its noblest aims, and earnest, strong endeavor, 
All made in vain; 

Its clinging to the broken reeds, which never 
Bring aught but pain. 


Harsh judgments, founded on some plea of duty, 
Aud words of scorn, 

Crushing from life its hopefulness and beauty, 
With piercing thorn. 


I heard its flatteries turned to strange reviling : 
Its idols, clay— 

Temptation, with its spacious, smooth beguiling, 
Leading astray. 

I saw the sunbeams that illume the morning 
In darkness fade, 

The brightest gems an earthly lot adorning 
In ‘* caskets’? laid. 


And, looking on its worthless, fading pleasure, 
Its days of strife, 

Its cups o bitterness, and tarnished treasure, 
{ hated life. ‘ 

And then a voice with gentle, touching sadness, 
Fell on my ear; 

Hast thou forgotten all the days of gladness 
That greet thee here? 

The loving hearts that with their sweet endearing 
Circle thee round ? 

The pitying tears and words of hopeful cheering, 
When cares abound ? 

Dost thou not see thy withering, fading flowers 
Blooming anew, 

Fresh with the perfume of the heavenly bowers 
In radiant hue ? 

If broken reeds fail in the hour of trial, 
Then lean on Me; 

If earthly prayers meet with a strange denial. 
Tis best for thee, 
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The beauty of each mountain, rock and river, 
Each flower-wreathed spot, 

Should waken grateful praises to the Giver, 
For such a lot. 


Beyond thy cloud there is a ‘‘ silver lining ;’’ 
Raise but thine eyes, 

And, lo! in dazzling glory, sunbeams shining 
Light up the skies. 

Go forth then to the plenteous harvests whitening, 
With heart of cheer; 

And shadows, in thy Master’s service brightening, 
Shall disappear. 


THE FIRST BLUE-BIRD. 
BY EMILY S. OAKEY. 
Wuatever weight the hours have borne 
Aleng the path of frost and snow, 
The world is never too forlorn 
For birds to sing again; we know 
That earliest buds will soon expand, 
That Spring is somewhere in the land, 
For hark! the blue bird sings. 
Somewhere the grass is green again, 
The meadow mild with shower and sun ; 
Out bud the trees, up starts the grain, 
Through balmy woods the brook doth run. 
If anywhere such things may be, 
Then why not soon for thee and me? 
For hark! the blue-bird sings. 


The world is old, the wo ld is old, 

But Spring is ever fresh and new; 
No dream so fair, no hope so bold, 

But some sweet day may find it true; 
Who knows how soon that morn may rise 
And fill us with a glad surprise ? 

For hark! the blue bird sings. 


——_-—s0 





From “ Reformers and Martyrs,” by Wm. 
Hodgson, we select the following brief ac- 
count of the man from whom the ancient 
Society of Waldenses derived their name. 

PETER DE WALDO. 

Pierre De Vaux, or Peter Waldo, was a 
wealthy citizen of Lyons, born at the town of 
Waldum, or Vaux, in the vicinity of that 
city, and derived his surname from the place 
of his nativity. It has been supposed, from 
his having subsequently become eminent as a 
preacher among the Waldenses, that this peo- 
ple obtained their appellation from him ; but 
this appears to be a mistake, inasmuch as the 
name of Waldenses or Vaudois (valley-peo- 
ple), was given to those primitive children of 
the Alpine recesses long before his appearance 
among them. It is, however, very probable 
that his connection with them, and his agency 
in developing them as a distinct people in ac- 
tive, as they had been before in comparatively 
passive and silent opposition to Romish cor- 
ruptions and encroachments, as well as the 
greater extension of their peculiar doctrines 
and practices from the time of Waldo’s zeal- 
ous and effective engagements among them, 
may have given him a claim to be considered 
in some sort as the founder of that denomina- 
tion of Christians. 




























———— 
The time of his birth is supposed to hayg J piritual | 


been about the beginning of the twelfth com. § great desi 
tury. No account remains, so far as appeayn | His ow 
in history, of his education or early life ; but § grt for t 
he is stated to have possessed considerable § ward ne‘ 
learning, and seems to have been engaged for § sought hi 
some years successfully in the pursuits of J subjects. 
trade. 


ing raph 
A remarkable circumstance was the means openly il 


of awakening his mind to a conviction of the J attracted 
uncertainty of time, and the necessity of ex J houses |! 
periencing a preparation for eternity. But ff serted. 
we are not informed at what period of hig § prove hi 
life this change in his character took place § and bol 
He had supped one night with some opulent § was in a 
citizens of Lyons, and before separating, they § of the 
engaged, as was common, in some amusement § Babylot 
In the midst of the sport, one of the company § Lord ct 
profanely used the name of the Almighty with 

an oath, and instantly fell dead on the floor, § church 
This sudden and awful event struck Waldo to § rion, an 
the heart tosuch a degree that from that time J masses, 
he resolved to make the welfare of his soul his § and th 
principal concern.* It issaid that he formed § of the « 
a firm resolution thenceforward to detach his Afte 
affections from earthly entanglements, to fix § jy Ly 
them on heaven and heavenly things, and to : 
pass the remainder of his days as a “ fellows J to pro 
citizen with the saints, and of the household 9 with a 
of God.” in the 


the Po 


countr 


He now applied himself diligently to the ] jife, w 


perusal of the Holy Scriptures and the works ] trines, 
of the ancient Christian writers, and thus be | hima 


“ame acquainted with the doctrines and prac § rare it 


tices of the early church. Some authors say §f ter fo 
that he occupied himself in translating some 
portions of the Bible into the Romance lan- § the o 
guage, the vernacular tongue of that part of Ff succe: 


proac 


France; but it seems more probable that he § Some 


employed others in this work; and Neander § denie 
gives us the names of two individuals, Stephen  excey 


de Ansa and Bernard Ydros, whom he hired 9 prays 
to translate for him the four gospel narratives § as it: 
and some other portions of the Bible, as well J on t 
as a collection of the sayings of the early au § blam 
thors on matters of faith and practice. The J urro; 
same historian informs us that copies of his § In s 
version of the Holy Scriptures (being after J all t 
ward extended to the whole Bible) were § leas. 
multiplied by him for cireulation among the § the: 
people at large. only 

He bestowed his wealth with great genem § uncl 
osity in relieving and assisting the poor, and § that 
sending forth missionaries among the people § III. 
of the country around Lyons. He proposed § den 
to form a society for the spread of evangelical § vati 
truth among the more neglected inhabitants § ‘ua 
both of city and country, not particularly for § oul 
an actual and open opposition to the doctrines J Sel, 
of the papal system, but for the promotion of | °rd 


_- 





* Blair's History of the Waldenses, vol. i. p. 249 
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i nasoasitmipnieniieesica “ 
gpiritual and practical religion, which was the 
at desideratum in his view. 

His own house soon became a common re- 
grt for those who needed his aid in their out- 
yard necessities, and likewise for many who 
sught his advice and instruction on religious 
sabjects. ‘The number of his disciples increas- 
ing rapidly, he undertook to preach more 
openly in public places; and so many were 
attracted by his discourses that the usual 
houses for worship were comparatively de- 
srted. In his preaching he took pains to 

rove his doctrines from the Holy Scriptures, 
and boldly asserted that the Church of Rome 


was in a state of apostasy from the true faith | 


of the gospel, that she was the harlot of 


Babylon, and the barren fig-tree which-our | 


Lord cursed ; that we are not bound to obey 
the Pope, who is not the true head of the 
church ; that monasticism is like corrupt car- 
rion, and has the mark of the beast ; and that 
masses, purgatory, the dedication of temples, 
and the worship of the saints, are inventions 
of the devil.* 

After a time he began to preach, not only 
in Lyons, but likewise in the surrounding 
country, and sent forth numerous coadjutors 
to propagate the same doctrines, who met 
with a hearty welcome among congenial souls 



























“to be called upon for military service against 
Christians, or to take an oath in civil process- 
es.” How long they held these views on war 
and oaths, we are not informed, though it does 
not by any means appear that in their oft- 
repeated persecutions they always adhered to 
them. 

At length the attention of the Council of 
Tours was directed to the heresies, so called, 
prevailing in the valleys of Piedmont and the 
district around Lyons, and the Archbishop . 
of Lyons, alarmed at Waldo’s progress, pro- a 
hibited him and his companions from fur- 
| ther spreading their sentiments, alleging that 

they, being only laymen, transcended the 

limits of their position in society, in taking 

upon them the function of preachers. He 

threatened that if the practice was persisted 

in, it should be met with excommunication 

and the punishment of heresy. But Waldo* 

replied, “that in a matter of such  infin- 

ite importance as the salvation of*men, 

he could not hold his peace, and that he 

must obey God rather than man.” In ae- 

cordance with the fulmination of the Council’ 
'of Tours, the archbishop then endeavored to 
apprehend him; but Waldo continued in and 
ttbout Lyons for three years afterward, not- 7 * 
withstanding the archbishop’s efforts to have 





in the spurs and valleys of the Alps. His 
life, meanwhile, was consistent with his doc- 
trines, and even his enemies have conceded to 


him a charity and Christian piety altogether 
Indeed, his charae- 
ter for virtue and integrity was beyond re- 
proach. Blair says that “ notwithstanding 
the opposition of the Pope and clergy,” his 
success as a preacher “ was most singular. 
Some authors affirm that he and his followers | 
denied swearing, and all forms of supplication, 
Their other 
Be this 
as it may, Waldo and his fellow-laborers went 
They 
blamed the vice and luxury, the excesses and 


rare in that corrupt age. 


except ‘the Lord’s prayer.’ 
prayers would be extemporaneous. 


on teaching all who chose to listen. 


urrogance, of the Pope and his dignitaries 
In short, the new preachers removed almos 


all the sanctions of the Roman church as use- | lay hid for many years.” 


less and superstitious.” And it appears from 


the account given by Neander, that they no 
only disapproved of oaths, but also “ held i 
unchristian to shed blood.” For he tells u 
that a few years afterward, Pope Innocen 


III., being desirious to conciliate the Wal- 
denses, granted permission (with certain reser- 
vations) to those of them who could be per- 
suaded to remain in allegiance to Rome, not 
only to form a spiritual society among them- 
selves, after the manner of other religious 
orders, but to be exempt from the liability 


Cita aaat at atc aiea hlniac ncaa 


* Blair’s History of the Waldenses. 





































him arrested ; being protected by his friends 
and relatives, some of whom were persons of 
much influence. At length, however, in the 
year 1166, the archbishop succeeded so far in 
his plans as to compel Peter Waldo and his 
followers to retire from the city to distant f 
| places. Neander says that they appealed to 
Pope Alexander IIL, transmitting to him a 
copy of their Romance Bible, and soliciting 
his approbation of their spiritual society ; that 
the subject was discussed before the Lateran 
Council in 1170, but that the Pope refused 
their petition and forbade them to continue to 
preach. 

“They were dispersed,” says Du Thou, “as 
strangers through the province of Narbonne, 
.| Lombardy, and especially among the Alps, 
t | where, having obtained a secure retreat, the 
1 And he adds that 
“ Peter Waldo, being chased from Lyons, re- 
t| tired into the Low Countries, had a great 
t | number of followers in Picardy, passed into ‘UA 
s | Germany, visited the towns of Saxony, and 
t}at last settled in Bohemia.” He diligently 
propagated his sentiments in the various 
places where he travelled. By the accounts 
of other authors, it appears that on leaving 
Lyons he first proceeded into Dauphiny, mak- 
ing a great impression among the peasants of 
the mountains in that district, and founding 
congregations which withstood the assaults of 


em | 


* Milner’s Church History, vol. iii. p. 419. 
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persecution for many years. He next went 
into Provence, and thence into Languedoc, 
where he left zealous pastors over numerous 
flocks, in the field formerly occupied by Peter 
de Bruys and his companion Henri. Thence 
he appears to have travelled northward into 
Picardy, where great multitudes adhered to 
his doctrines, who were afterwards subjected 
to severe persecution. Here, in 1188, their 
enemies destroyed three hundred mansions of 
the more opulent among them, razed several 
of their walled towns, and consigned many of 
the inhabitants of the district to the flames. 
Proceeding into the Netherlands and Flan- 
ders, he afterward visited Germany, and es- 
pecially labored zealously in Saxony ; after 
which he settled in Bohemia for the brief re- 
mainder of his life. Blair relates, on the au- 
thority of a Bohemian historian, that the 
disciples of Waldo, driven from France, ar- 
rived in Bohemia in the year 1176, and hav- 
ing s@lected for their residence Saaz and Laun 
on the Eger, they obtained an immense num- 
ber of associates. But he does not state 
whether this was the district to which Waldo’s 
own steps were directed. It would appear 
that they found in Bohemia congenial spirits, 


Se 





— 
WONDERS OF MODERN SURGERY. 

The progress of modern surgery is mog 
interestingly discussed in an article in the 
March number of the Atlantic Monthly, 
The first great and radical step in modem 
progress was the introduction of what th 
doctors call anesthetic agents. Ether wa 
brought into use on the 30th of March, 184, 
by Dr. Morton, of Boston, who extracted g 
tooth from a man without pain, by fin 
putting him under the influence of ethey, 
Dr. C. Jackson, the geologist, claims to hay 
made the first suggestion of ether, and did 
unquestionably, suggest great caution jn 
the use of it. Chloroform was discovered 
Sir J. Y. Simpson, a surgeon of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, on the 4th of November, 1847. Noy 
no operation of magnitude is performed with 
out the aid of insensibility to pain, produced 
either by ether, chloroform or some other an 
esthetic agent. It seems as far back as the 13th 
centu. y the idea of painless operations wa 
carefully considered, but though treated of 
by one Theodoric, was apparently laid aside 
as practically useless. The’chief effort of the 
old surgeons was apparently to produce im 
sensibility in the operator in inflicting suf 


and were instrumental in leading many of| fering. By the local application of a suff 
these to a still purer doctrine, a more simple | cient degree of cold, insensibility can be pre 


mode of worship than the Greek, to which 
they had been accustomed, and a stricter dis- 
cipline. 

The accounts, however, of the latter days 
of Peter Waldo are extremely defective, and 
contradictory in regard to dates. All that is 
certain appears to be the fact that in Bohemia 
he foynd not only an open door for his teach- 
ings, but also a secure asylum from ecclesias- 
tical persecution, and a peaceful resting-place 
for his declining days. It is said by Milner, 
that he died there in the year 1179; though 
even the date of his death is a matter of 
doubt, some authors alleging that 1184 was 
the year of his retirement'to Bohemia. 

Muston* assures us that 1179 was the year 
when Waldo presented to the Pope a trans- 
lation of the Bible into the vulgar tongue ; 
and was present at the Council of Lateran, 
where, according to the relation of Mapes, 
Archdeacon of Oxford, who was present at 
that Council, the Pope showed Waldo some 
favor, and sanctioned his preaching, under 
certain restrictions. Muston adds that Waldo 
was condemned by Lucius III. in the Council 
of Verona, in 1184, when the Emperor was 
exerting himself to extirpate “ heretics ;” and 
alleges that it was in consequence of this con- 
demnation that, between 1185 and 1188, 
Waldo and his disciples were expelled from 


Lyons. 











* Muston’s “‘ Israel of the Alps,” vol. i. p. 15. 
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duced in any desired part, so that a man 
with a most exquisitely painful wound o 
his arm, or felon on his finger, can now look 
quietly down, in his perfect senses, upon the 
knife as it enters his own body, and per 
forms the most difficult operations without 
giving him the least pain. Modern scienee 
has constructed an instrument by which 
vapor of ether, or other volatile substance, 
is thrown out in the form of spray, which» 
rapidly absorbs the natural heat of the parts 
of the body exposed to its operations as t 
produce perfect insensibility to pain, without 
the loss of volition or consciousness. Thi 
evaporation is so potent that the great Farm 
day was able to produce ice in a red hot crue 
ble! Dr. Henry J. Bigelow, of Boston, has in 
troduced the use of rhigolene, a product of 
petroleum, which is extremely volatile, and 
will freeze up the skin and textures beneath 
in a few seconds, 15 degrees of cold below 
zero being easily produced in a few minutes 

Artificial legs and arms are now manufae 
tured, which are light and have all the 


movements of natural joints, by means of 


springs, cords, and wheels, and are so pet 
fectly adapted to use that it is by no mean 
easy to discover which is the natural and 
which the artificial limb, when the wearet 
is once used to wearing the work of art. One 
man boasts, “I can carry an armful of wood 
quite handily,” or “carry a pail of waler 
with ease ;” and another says, “I was fitted 
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ty ieee celal ni icneiialiainiaipiaasinaialiate 
yith a pair of artificial hands, and can feed | vative surgery sawed off the protruding 
myself very well with them, also can write | bones, turned the leg back again to its place, 
was to be read.” Another declares he has} and put on an instrument to keep it of equal 
driven a horse “twenty miles on the coldest | length with the other, and now that boy 
day, without calling on his other hand for | stands, runs and jumps with two sound legs 
asistance.” This is a great improvement| instead of amputating the limb, as the old- 
on the iron hook, which was the best sub-| fashioned surgery would have done.—Ledger. 
stitute that old surgery could affix to the “ene sRcREr 

stump. These artificial limbs, however, are “T noticed,” said Franklin, “a mechanic, 
triumphs of mechanical ingenuity, rather among a number of others, at work on a house 
than of surgery. 


in teil ent tien erecting but a little way from my office, who 
> Ss iy . % 

A French surgeon has invented an instru-| siways appeared to be in a merry humor; who 
ment he calls the ecraseur, or crusher, to | - 


} q . had a kind and cheerful smile for every one he 
ore ‘ ri =) = 
perform operations dangerous in surgery, | met, Let the day be ever so cold, gloomy, or 





on account of the loss of blood from the 
maller vessels, if performed with a knife. 
It is formed of a fine chain gathered into a 
loop, which encloses the part to be removed, 
and by turning a screw the chain is tight- 
ened till the parts are separated. The blunt 
chain so turns up or twists the ends of the | 
blood vessels that hemorrhage is prevented. | 
A child was born with a tongue so much too 
long that it protruded three or four inches 
from her mouth, so that she could not mas- 
ticate food, or shut her mouth, or speak. 
Yet when about fifteen years old, under the | 
influence of chloroform, the ecraseur was 
applied, the superfluous portion of the 
tongue removed, and now she talks, sings and 
eats with ease. 

The eye is now examined by an instru- 
ment called the ophthalmascope, by which 
the depths of the globe of the eye can be 
readily and fully explored, and through its 
aid a great deal of what has been written 
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| sunless, a happy smile danced like a sunbeam 


on his cheerful countenance. Meeting him 
one morning, I asked him to tell me the se- 
eret of his constant happy flow of spirits. ‘ No 
secret, Doctor,’ he replied. ‘I have got one 
of the best of wives, and when I go to work 
she always has a kind word of encouragement 
for me; and when I go home she meets me 
with a smile and a kiss ; and then tea is sure to 
be ready; and she has done so many little 
things through the day to please me, that I 
cannot find it in my heart to speak an unkind 
word to any body.’” What influence, then, 
has woman over the heart of man, to soften 
it, and make it the foundation of cheerful and 
pure emotions ? Speak gently, then ; greetings 
after the toils of the day are over, cost noth- 
ing, and go far toward making home happy 
and peaceful. 


—_—_ em 


EATING WHEN EXHAUSTED. 
When the strength or nerve power is al- 
g } 


aud conjectured about diseases of the eye | ready worn out, or used up, the digestion of 
has been found to be wrong. The intricate | food only makes a fresh demand upon it, and 


passages of the ear, the nose, the whole of 
the “ windpipe” and passages to the lungs, 
are now carefully explored. Perhaps one of 
the best results of modern science has been 
through what is called conservative surgery, 
the rule of which is to save all that possibly 
can be saved from the amputating knife. 
Many of our brave soldiers complained of 
the reckless haste with which, in the late 
War, Some surgeons would cut off arms and 
legs on account of trifling wounds. The com- 
plaint was often just. But one of the most 
distinguished surgeons in the world has 
lately written, “ At King’s College it is rare 
to see an amputation; in nine cases out of 
ten, excision (or the cutting our of the dis- 
eased portion of the limb) should be per- 
formed in its stead.” A poor boy at the 
West was caught under a falling log, and his 
leg broken, crushed, and twisted upon itself 
at right-angles with his thigh, the bones 
protruding through the flesh, and no doctor 
near. He lived and was, after weeks of suf- 
fering, taken to a hospital. Modern conser- 


if it be unable to meet the demand, the food 
is only a burden upon it, producing mischief. 
Our bodies have been compared to steam 
engines, the food being the fuel and the 
steam produced the nerve power. The anal- 
ogy holds good to a certain extent. If, 
when the steam is low because the fire is low, 
you pile in too fast a quantity of coal, you 
put out your fire, and if you have depended 
upon steam power to fan your fires, that is 
also extinguished. 

Beyond this the comparison fails. You 
may clean out your furnaces, and begin again, 
but in the body the consequences of this over+ 
loading are dangerous, and sometimes fatal. 
No cause of cholera is more common than eat- 
ing freely when exhausted. 

The rule should be to rest for a time, and 
take some simple refreshment, a cup or part 
or a cup of tea, a little broth, or even a piece of 
bread, any thing simple and in small amount, 
just to stimulate the stomach slightly, and be- 
gin to restore its power. After rest, a moder- 

‘ate quantity will be refreshing. 
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Never eat a full meal when you are ex- 
hausted. ‘Take first a small quantity of any 
thing simple which may be handy, and rest, 
Then, after a time, proper food will be a bless- 
ing, not a burden. ‘The fires will burn, the 
steam will be up, and you can go on your way 
safely. 

It is not amiss in this connection to say, 
that children would avoid many a feverish 
night, and many an attack of disease, if moth- 
ers would follow this rule.-— Observer. 

_— 0 
ITEMS. 

The Court for the trial of the impeachment 
charges against the President of the United States, 
organized on the 13th and adjourned to the 23d 
inst. 

Five Women wave been appointed by the Legisla- 
ture of Kansas to act as eurolling clerks to that 
body, and three have been chosen on the school 
committee at the town election in Reading, Mass. 
Reading is said to be one of the oldest towns in the 
‘Commonwealth. 

A New Epvcationan Movement has recently 
sprung up in Paris and other parts of France for 
the improvement of the education of the girls of the 
higher and middle classes. Some little time agoa 
number of parents, dissatisfied with the quality of the 
instruction given to their daughters in convents, 
began to send them to attend the lectures of a few 
able men, who taught various subjects as a matter 
of private enterprise. Of course, the government 
soon stepped in, vot to put down the proceedings, 
bat to direct and extend them; and lost no time in 
effecting a connection between these teachers of 
young ladies and the University of Paris. A regu- 
lar course of instruction was agreed upon, including 
mathematics, natural history, French history, &c., 
and the first course was commenced at the Sorbonne 
itself on the lst of Twelfth month. Crowds of young 
ladies were present, including two nieces of the Em 
press Eugenie. A similar system is already at 
work in thirty or forty provincial towns, and several 
thousand girls are already receiving this new and 
more thorough kind of teaching. 


A yew Locomotive Exaing for common roads has 
recently been exhibited in Edinburg. It has three 
wheels, weight about five tons, and is said to be 
capable of going over the roughest roads, climbing 
the steepest hills, and traveling over plowed land 
with perfect ease. The power is due to the fact 
that it has tires of India-rubber five inches thick 
aud two feet broad, which take hold of the ground 
like an elephant’s foot. 


In Tue CauirorniA Leoisiature, a bill has been 
introduced to encourage the planting of shade trees. 
The waste and destruction of timber by the settlers 
have exposed the soil in many places to the sun and 
winds for miles, and changed the cool groves and 
pleasant shady spots to dusty plains. This is es- 
pecially the case upon the public roads, 

Tza is to be introduced into California. Recently 
a box of tea seed was received in San Francisco 
from Japan. The Agricultural Society has given in 
structions for its cultivation. The importance of 
this new addition to the agricultural resources of 
the Pacific slope is apparent, and the preparation of 
tea-leaves for market is said not to be difficult. 

In Boston the newsboys and bootblacks are 
licensed by the city government. Each bootblack 


has his stand, which is located in a place where it | times that of gunpowder. 


Mee er eer nee ren a anne 


will not interfere with the convenience of the publig, 
The issuing of licenses is done in the most system, 
atic mauner. No license is issued to any boy who 
dovs not attend school during some portion of thy 
day, and those who do not attend the Pudlie 
schools are required to attend the newsbogy! 
school at least two hours each day. There are ty 
of these schouls, aud sessions are held forenoon ang 
afternoon. Each boy receives a leather badge to b 
worn on his hat or cap while pursning his occupa 
tion. This badge contains the word ‘ Licensed’ 
and also the number of his license in polished 
letters. The bootblacks also have the letter “g” 
upon their badges. The boys are not required to 
pay anything for their licenses, but for their badgey 
they pas $1.25, which will be refunded when re 
quired, if properly used. A record 13 kept of all 
the boys licensed, with their ages, the schools they 
attend, and the officer who has charge of their dig. 
trict. 


MANUFACTURING is gradually extending in the 
Southern Staes. The Mobile papers report, with 
much apparent gratification, the opening of a new 
paper will in Alabama, on the line of the Mobile 
and Ohio Railroad. 


A controversy has recently been going on am 
practical as well as scientific men as to the trans 
parency of molten metals, and in reference to this 
question, the manager of certain steel works in 
Kugland has stated that, in pouring ont moltea 
steel, the edge of the crucible can be distinctly seen 
through the flowing sheet of metal. The same tes 
timony will probably be given by practical moulden 
in this country. 

Procress or THE Mont Cenis Tunnen.—From the 
Paris correspondence of the London ‘Times, it ap- 
pears that from the Ist of First month last, the 
prosecution of the work at the Mont Cenis Tunnel 
has been entrusted to a company, which has at its 
head the Engineers Sommeilier and Grattoni, twoof 
the first projectors of the undertaking, and whose 
names throughout have been honorably associated 
with it. The company undertakes to finish the tun- 
nel in four years, ending the 21st of Twelfth month, 
187i, and to pay a stipulated forfeit for every month 
beyond that time during which it shall not have 
been completed. If it ends the work before that 
time, the same sum is to be paid to it for every 
month gained. 

The Savoy Journal says the tunnel is pretty sure 
to be finished early in 1871, but this will hardly be 
the case with the two p eces of railroad whi h are to 
connect St. Michael with Susa, the present termini 
of the railway north and south of the Alps, with the 
extremities of the tonnel. The work on these two 
pieces of the line will be of great magnitude and ex- 
tremely costly. It is estimated at from 1700 to 1800 
thousand francs (£68,000 to £72,000) per kilome 
tre. The average price in France is only from 
£10,000 to £12,000. The cost of the tunnel itself is 
estimated at from four to five millions of francs per 
kilometre. 

The summit railway line and the covered ways 
were ready two months ago, but some parts of the 
engines, which were made in Paris, would not atand 
the tests applied to them, and it was found neces3& 
ry to replace them by corresponding ones of greater 
strength. One of the experimental engines has beet 
working in a most satisfactory way all along, and 

carryivg materials for the covered ways. 

Nirro-Giycerixe has of late been used in firing the 
blasts at the Hoosac tunnel, and with most satit- 
factory results. Its explosive force proves to be five 
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